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PREFACE. 



TN writing the following pages I have had by 
me, the *' Historia Ecclesiastica Baedse/' 
and the ** Acta Sanctorum,'* Joan : Bollandi, 
Tom: III. Martii. In this last work is the 
** Vita S. Wulframni " of Jonas, a Monk ^of 
Fontenelle, and the contemporary of S. Wul- 
fram, to which is added an account of the 
translation of S. Wulfram to the Church of 
S. Peter, and of the miracles said to have been 
performed at Rouen and Abbeville ; all of which 
may also be seen at length in the ** Acta Sanct- 
orum ordinis S. Benedicti," Mabillon and 
D'Achery. Under March 20th, may be found a 
short account of S. Wulfram, both in Alban 
Butler and "Baring Gould, their " Lives of the 
Saints,'* whose words I have used in several 
places. An interesting account of S. Willibrord 
and the mission to Friesland may be read in 
Maclear's ** Apostles of Mediaeval Europe " 



VI. 

(Sunday library series.) For lives of S. S. 
Columba and Ecgberht, and some account of 
the Irish and Hiberno- Scottish Church in the 
seventh century, see Montalembert's ** Monks of 
the West," to whom I am also indebted. 

The dates of the successive epochs of S. Wul- 
fram's life vary considerably in different writers, 
I have endeavoured to give those which seem to 
be most generally received. 

W. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TDROBABLY very many who are interested 
in the parish Church at Grantham, and 
others too, who have paid only occasional visits 
to that noble building, have wondered how it 
came about, that a Church of such remarkable 
proportions and stateliness, was dedicated to the 
memory of one, who was not a Bible Saint, who, 
as far as we know, never set foot in England, 
but was a stranger of another land, whose life 
and labors seem at first sight to have had no 
connexion with this country, nor to have been of 
such general fame that foundations in his honor 
were universally common. 

A dedication to S. Wulfram is certainly rare, 
and though I know not the particular reason 
which influenced the founders of Grantham 
Church in choosing their patron, I hope to be 
able in this short sketch to point out what was 
the probable connexion between S. Wulfram and 
this part of England, and the common interests 
which in the seventh and eighth centuries were 
shared alike by the zealous Churchmen of 

B 



Northern Gaul, — S. Wulfram's country, — and 
those of Northumbrian Lindesey and Holland. 

EARLY LIFE OF S. WULFRAM. 

S. Wulfram was bom about the middle of the 
seventh century at Maurilliac, now Milly, a 
village in the old province of Gastinois, not far 
from the modem town of Pontainbleau. He 
came of a noble and wealthy family, his father, 
whose name was Pulbert, being Lord of Milly, 
and a soldier in high honors and lavor in the 
court and camp of Dagobert I., and Chlodwig H., 
Kings of the Pranks. 

Although a child of the camp, where most of 
his early days were spent, following his faUier 
to the wars; war and arms and a soldier's life 
had no attractions for young Wulfram, and he* 
soon prayed his father that he might quit the 
camp and be allowed to devote himself to a life 
of retirement and study. A strange whim of 
the lad, thought the old soldier, a strange choice 
for a noble young Frank to prefer his book and 
the cloister to his *8W0Td and his hunting spear. 
But when Pulbert saw how deep and earnest was 
his desire for the clerical life, he gave his consent, 
and Wulfram was aliow^ to take Holy Orders. 

It was a rude and barbarous age, and learning 
and letters were little regarded ; but Pulbert, 



with a rare enlightenment and respect for 
education, had taken care that Wulfram should 
receive a good and scholarly bringing up. Prom 
his very boyhood, reading and the study of 
sacred subjects were Wulfram's delight, — " Fuit 
camis origine nobilis, sed culmine mentis 
nobilior,*' — ^his appetite for learning increased 
with his years, he never desired anything else 
than that he might be left to his books. Wul- 
fram however was not allowed to follow the bent 
of his wishes in eveiy particular, for notwith- 
standing his desire to remain in retirement and 
seclusion, a royal summons from King Chlothar 
again obliged him to return to court, where he 
was placed in charge of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the realm. He remained with the King until 
after the death of his father, Pulbert. 

Scant as are the records of Wulfram's life, we 
are nevertheless able to infer from one notable 
instance the pious and unselfish bent of his 
character. In the year 685 he bestowed the 
paternal estate at Milly upon the Abbey which 
S. Wandregisil had founded at Fontenelle, on 
the right bank of the Seine, below Rouen. 
Wandregisil, before he quitted the world for the 
monastic life, had been one of the great nobles 
at the court of Dagobert I., and the contempo- 
rary of Fulbert. We may reasonably suppose 



that it was on account of some friendship which 
had existed between Wandregisil and Fulbert 
that Wulfram was moved to bestow his father's 
estate upon that particular Abbey. But Wul- 
fram, as we shall see farther on, himself felt 
the greatest affection for Fontenelle. There is 
something quite touching in his love for the 
place. It becomes his adopted home. There he 
asks his prayers ; there he brings his presents 
and offerings, and pays his vows. It is from 
Fontenelle that he goes forth to his work and to 
his labor until the evening,, and when that work 
is done and the sun goes down, it is to Fonten- 
elle that he returns.^ 

After Wulfram had been some years about the 
court, uncorrupted, says the chronicler, by the 
evil influences which there surrounded him, the 
death of Lambert, Archbishop of Sens, created a 
vacancy in one of the most important Sees in Gaul. 

The learning and piety of Wulfram com- 
mended him alike to the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, who, with the consent of the King and 
with the approval of the chief men of the realm, 
unanimously chose him to fill the Archbishopric. 
His consecration took place in the year 693. 

1 Fontenelle in after years assumed the name of the 
founder of the Abbey, under its French form, S. Wandrille, 
and the place is known as S. Wandrille to this day. 



Wulfram was thus raised to the highest ecclesi- 
astical rank, and to one of the most distinguished 
positions in Western Christendom.^ 

His rule of conduct in the discharge of his 
episcopal duties was at once simple and saint- 
like. The character of a seventh-century Bishop 
as exemplified by S. Wulfram is thus set forth 
by the old chronicler : "He adorned the example 
of the Saints of old by his virtuous acts, shielding 
with his many prayers the people entrusted to 
his charge, and striving by godly admonition to 
provoke them to heavenly conversation ; and, 
what is wont to be of the greatest value to a 
teacher, he would himself perform what he would 
teach them they should do, and acting thus he 
set them an example. He was fired by the fiame 
of divine love, and by patience was self-con- 
trolled. Diligent in .prayers .and religious 
exercises, he was courteous to every one ; 
notable for abstinence, and in grace and consci- 
entiousness sublime." 

It is then as Archbishop of Sens that we shall 
now think of S. Wulfram, while we turn from 
the man himself to his surroundings, and briefly 
sketch the times in which he lived. 

1 Sens was a metropolitan Archbishopric. S. Wulfram*s 
suffragans were the Bishops of Chartres, Orleans, Paris, 
Nivers, Auxerre, Meaux, and Troyes. 



CHAPTER II. 



Conquest of the German Tribes — of Gaul by the 
Franks-'-op Britain by the Saxons, Angles, 
Frisians, and others. 



T N the period when S. Wulfram flourished the 
great and still gaining power in Europe was 
the Teuton or German ; and the ruling tribe 
among the Germans was that of the Franks. 
About two hundred years before S. Wulfram's 
time the war bands of the Franks had marched 
forth from their old-home settlements on the 
banks of the Rhine, and had overthrown the 
Roman authority in Northern Gaul and the 
Gothic kingdom in Southern Gaul. In Northern 
Gaul, as far as the Loire, the Franks had settled 
in great numbers, overawing and dispossessing 
the conquered Kelts and Romans. So the whole 
of the country from the Rhine to the Loire 
became German territory, and the chief seats of 
the Prankish Kings instead of being at Toumay 
or Koln, were now removed as far south as 



Metz, Soissons, Orleans, and Paris. So that, 
although S. Wulfram was born and lived in 
the country now called France, we should be 
wrong in supposing that he was a Frenchman. 
France and Frenchmen did not then exist. 
S. Wulfram was one of the victorious Franks, 
a Teuton, and a German, and therefore of the 
same race, and sprung from the same stock as 
the English. His name too, of Wulfram, has a 
thorough Teutonic ring, and marks him as a 
man of the same forbears as the English 
"wolves" or "wulfs," such as Wulfhere, and 
Wulfstan, and Ethelwulf.^ 

The Franks were not the only tribe that 
threw off a swarm from the old hive. The 
same years that saw the Franks achieve their 
great conquests and win their way southward 
into Gaul, saw the neighbouring German tribes 
to the north of them also make a move from the 
old-home settlements, sailing over sea, and 
conquering for themselves the island of Britain. 
Thus though Angle and Saxon had gone in quite 
another direction from the Frank, the/ both 

1 The old form of our Saint's name was ** Wulfram " but 
has been corrupted by the French in both syllables into 
<* Wolfran." The old Teutonic names of Bertram, Gun- 
tram, Tristram, have been similarly corrupted in their 
termination through the Frenchman's inability to sound 
"m" final. 
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continued to speak the same tongue in their new 
lands, — the old Low-German or Nether-Dutch — 
though perhaps different dialects of it ; and 
always remembering their old neighbourship, 
their common origin, and blood relationship, 
they never gave one to the other the name of 
** foreigner," but each spoke of the other as their 
over-the-sea kindred.^ 

We must bear in mind then, that S. Wulfram 
was no Frenchman or Welshman, but a Franco- 
German, who came of the same Teuton stock as 
the English, and spoke the same language as 
orur forefathers did in this island, before an out- 
landish tongue was brought in for a time at the 
Norman Conquest. 

1 The Germans called a foreigner, or one whose tongue 
they did not understand, a Welshman. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Mission-Union of English and Franks. 



nPHE connexion of S. Wulfram with the 
English was not how'ever only that of 
tongue and kinship. Another bond of union ' 
was created by the common desire of both to 
carry out, by joining their forces, one of the 
chief Christian works of that age. While the 
Franks were settled on the Rhine, they were 
heathens, worshippers of the old Teuton gods 
Wodin and Thor ; but the out-wanderers, when 
they moved southward and set up the Prankish 
kingdom in Gaul, at the end of the fifth century, 
embraced Christianity, and they soon became the 
foremost champions in Europe of the Church of 
Christ. Those however who remained behind in 
the old-home settlements beyond the Rhine still 
continued in heathenism, and in their almost 
impenetrable forests were beyond the pale of 
civilization and Christianity. 

In like manner the Angles, Saxons, and 
Frisians, who migrated to Britain, embraced 
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Christianity in the early part of the seventh 
century ; while the over-the-sea Saxons and 
Angles who stayed behind in the old country 
between the Elbe and the Ems, and the Frisians 
between the Ems and the Rhine, remained 
heathens. 

Thus the Franco-Teuton in North Gaul, and 
the Anglo-Teuton in Britain were placed in very 
similar positions and had many interests in 
common. Both were settlers in new countries 
which they had conquered from the Kelts, both 
had adopted the faith of Christ, while the parent 
stock of both in the old homes was still 
benighted in heathenism. To the good and 
earnest men in both countries the heathenism of 
the old Teutsch Fatherland was a subject of 
great concern. It was the children yearning to 
tell their parents the good news they had heard. 
And a brave and noble missionary enthusiasm 
was awakened in England and Francia. 

It would indeed be very difficult to mention an 
age in the history of the Church which has ex- 
hibited a loftier or purer missionary spirit than 
that which was shewn toward the close of the 
seventh century for the conversion of the German 
tribes beyond the Rhine ; in which work the 
Church in these Islands was so closely associated 
with the Church in north Gaul. The mission 
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wasnot preached by the great, and then entrusted 
to inferior missioners, hot the work itself was 
undertaken with the greatest devotion and self- 
sacrifice by the ablest and most learned Church- 
men in both countries. Men of noble birth and 
high rank, king's counsellors and o£Eicers of 
state, relinquishing their civil employment, 
entered the monastic order to be afterwards 
ordained to take part in this special ministry 
and apostleship ; while many ecclesiastics of 
distinguished mark and dignity resigned their 
preferment for the same purpose. Among the 
latter was S. Wulfram. 

It was no carpet-errantry ; the missionaries 
were truly as lambs among wolves, they were 
exposed to innumerable privations and dangers, 
their lives were ever in jeopardy, and many of 
the noblest were martyred. Obdurate and fierce 
were the heathen chiefs against the preachers of 
new doctrines^ which seemed to them to strike at 
the very heart of Teutonic traditions ; and, firm 
and steadfast in their devotion to their old deities, 
they cherished above all the deeply-rooted belief 
that if they served their gods bravely and without 
reproach a glorious life awaited them hereafter 
in the festive halls of Wodin, where they would 
rejoin all the departed heroes of their tribe and 
nation. <^ 
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As they did not shrink from offering their own 
children to propitiate their gods, they were not 
likely to hesitate in taking the lives of those who 
came to denounce their belief and worship as 
false and inhuman. Nevertheless, on the other 
hand, the effect was great of Teutonic preachers ' 

coming to Teutonic populations from lands, of 
Teutonic occupation, and with the tie of a 
common language, and under the protection of 
the great Teutonic King of the Franks, and 
his powerful Mayor of the palace. Pippin of 
Heerstall.^ 

The first missionaries landed on the coasts of 
Friesland or crossed the Rhine with the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of a forlorn hope. We 
may proudly remember that the foremost in the 
conflict were Englishmen. The Franks, to 
whom the conversion of the heathen Germans 
was of the most vital importance, and with 
whom would remain the material advantages of 
the mission,^ soon rallied round the English 

1 See ** Beginning of the Middle Ages,*' p. 128. Dean 
Church. 

3 The heathen tribes to the north of them were a source 
of considerable danger to the Franks. Until they were 
converted it was impossible to bring them into the great 
German Confederation, of which the Franks were the head. 
This is very pointedly shewn by the war which for more 
than thirty years the heathen Saxons waged against 
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pioneers, and their united courage and zeal 
triumphed over the forces of heathenism. 

It was a noble victory won in a noble cause, 
not by sword or spear, nor enforced by the 
imperious will of a conqueror, but by the fearless 
piety of a few earnest Monks pervading men by 
their simple eloquence, whose own lives and 
frequent mart)rrs* deaths bore fruitful witness to 
that higher life of which they spoke to others, 
and to their sure and certain hope in the final 
victory of the Word which they preached. 

Karl the Great ; when they were at last overcome, as the 
conditions of peace, they renounced their idolatries and 
entered the German bund, — ^ut abjecto daemonum cultu, 
et Francis adunati, unus cum eis populus 
efficerentur. Einhard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



•T^HE missionary enterprises of which we 
are speaking may be arranged under two 
heads : — 

I. The mission to the Frisians : a.d. 690 — of 

which the Englishman, S. Willibrord 
(Clemens), was the leader, and S. 
Wulfram, of Sens, his coadjutor. 

II. The mission to the Thuringians and 

Hessians : a.d. 716 — of which the 
Englishman, S. Winfrith (Boniface), 
was the leader, and S. Gregory, a noble 
Prank, his chief assistant. 

It is however only with the first of these that we 
are directly concerned in this sketch. 

As it was in admiration of the work begun by 
S. Willibrord, and in order to join him in his 
mission to the Frisians, that S. Wulfram 
resigned the Archbishopric of Sens, it will be 
necessary first to speak of S. Willibrord, and 
of the Church and country in which he was 
brought up. 
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THE NORTHUMBRIANS. 

At the period of which we are speaking this 
country was divided into several Kingdoms, of 
which some were Christian and some were 
heathen. Great was the rivaliy of the various 
Kings, and their wars against one another were 
almost incessant. But one or other Kingdom 
generally managed to win, and for a time to 
maintain, a decided superiority over the others, 
as the abilities of a particular King, his state- 
craft, or generalship in battle, gave him an- 
advantage over his rivals. Such supremacy 
was maintained by the Kingdom of Northumbria 
—extending from the Firth of Forth to the 
Humber — during the greater part of the seventh 
century ; and under its three celebrated Christian 
Kings, Eadwine, Oswald the Saint, and Oswiu, 
was the chief power in England. At that 
time the great men of this country, the great 
Ecclesiastics, Monks, Bishops, Historians, 
Travellers and men notable either for thought 
or action, were almost all either by birth or 
settlement, Northumbrians. It was the North- 
umbrians who kept up the connexion with the 
German . kin over the sea, and who united with 
them in missionary labors in Frisia and 
Thuringia. 
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The great rival of the Northumbrian Kingdom 
was the Mercian Kingdom, which extended 
from the Humber to the Thames and Severn, 
thus including Lincolnshire. Penda, King of 
the Mercians, was the last great champion of 
heathenism in this country, — "vir strenuissi- 
mus, idolis deditus, et Christiani erat nominis 
ignarus." Twice did the terrible Penda go up to 
battle against the Christians of Northumbria, 
each time killing their King, first Eadwine, and, 
nine years later, OswaM. 

In consequence of Ead wine's death, in 633, 
and the desolating invasions — "acerbas atque 
intolerabiles irruptiones " — of Penda, Christi- 
anity, which had only been introduced into 
Northumbria eight years before by missionaries 
from Kent, was quite stamped out ; the mission- 
aries, to escape from Penda's fury going back 
to Kent by sea. When therefore on the 
retreat of Penda, the good King Oswald began 
to restore the Kingdom in Northumbria, the 
work of Christianizing it had to be begun 
afresh. No work was dearer to the saintly 
King's heart than that of evangelizing his 
dominions, and for teachers and preachers of 
the true Faith he turns for assistance, not to 
the south or to Rome, but to the north and to 
the west, to that wonderful old Irish Church 
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which was then sending its missionaries in all 
directions. 

A long exile of seventeen years from his own 
Northumbria had been spent by Oswald among 
the Churchmen, and in the Monasteries which 
the Irish had planted, on the wild west coast of 
Scotland; to them he sends praying that a 
Bishop and Clergy might come to him to 
administer to his people the blessing of the 
sacraments. 

S. Columba's house at Hy,^ the monastic 
metropolis of the Hibemo- Scottish Church, 
readily answered the call, and becani^ the 
nursing mother of Christianity in the north of 
England. The holy Bishop, S. Aidan, and a 
numerous following of Monks undertook King 
Oswald's mission, and a continuous flow of 
spiritual life poured forth from Columba*s holy 

1 Hy or I, that is to say the isle far excellence ; in the 
Latin lona. Thither sailed over, in 565, in his basket and 
cowhide boat, the Irish Monk, Columba, and there he built 
his cell and Monastery, which became the mother of a very 
numerous offspring, and the centre of Christian civilization 
in the north of Great Britain. His countrymen, playing 
upon his name, called Columba, on account of the many 
monastic communities he founded, Columb-kill or cille^ 
that is the dove of the cell, — Qui videlictt Columba nunc a 
nonnullis, composito a cella et Columba nomine, Colum- 
celli vocatur. Beda. Hence the island of I received his 
name, becoming I-colum-kill, or Icolmkill.* 
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isle of Hy, to that other holy isle of Lindislarrie, 
whence it spread through all King Oswald's 
dominions. Northumbria not only received the 
word gladly and cherished it deeply, but as a 
true daughter of her Hibemo- Scottish mother, 
she was also kindled with that love of monastic 
life and that zeal for missionary labors which 
were the marked characteristics of the Irish 
Church. 

But alas. King Oswald had hardly more than 
begun his good work when the ruthless Penda 
marched against him and slew him in battle 
as he had done Eadwine. His people after- 
wards took the saintly King's bones and buried 
them in the noble Monastery of Bardney in 
Lindesey.^ 

Penda*s day however came at last ; Oswiu^ 
Oswald's brother and successor fought another 
great battle against him in 655, at Winwidfield, 
and there was great slaughter of the Mercians ; 
and the terrible Penda, the heathen King, was 
slain. 

1 1 may seem to have dwelt at too great length on 
S. Oswald, but his life and work connect the flow of 
religious life from Ireland, through Scotland and North- 
umbria into Lincblnshire.. The considerable number of 
Churches in Lincolnshire dedicated to S. Oswald is 
noticeable as shewing an old sympathy with the Northern 
Kingdqm. 
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CONNEXION OF LINCOLNSHIRE WITH 
NORTHUMBRIA. 

Oswiu's victory at Winwidfield marks an im- 
portant turning point in the history of our island. 
The strife between the cree3s of Christ and 
Wodin was there finally decided. The Mercians, 
on the fall of Penda, embraced the religion of 
their conquerors. For three years Oswiu ruled 
over the greater portion of the Mercians, and 
when after that, Wulf here the son of Penda, was 
raised to his father's throne, he ruled as a 
Christian King and as the friend of his over-lord 
Oswiu; so that the benefits which the rule of 
Oswald and Oswiu conferred on Northumbria 
were extended south of the Humber. 

The Irish and Scottish missionaries who had 
flocked to Northumbria passed on the torch 
into Lincolnshire.^ The work of Paulinus in 
Lindesey, well nigh destroyed by Penda, was 
revived. The Fen country, then almost unin- 
habited, with its labyrinth of black wandering 
streams, its broad lagoons, and vast beds of reed 

1 Thus the first five Bishops of the Mercians all came 
jfrom Ireland ; ** Diuma, Natione Scotus " ; " Ceollach, et 
ipse de Natione Scotorum " ; ** Trumherey Anglicus sed 
edoctus et ordinatus a Scotis.'* Beda. yarumarif an 
Irishman, and Caedda an Englishman ordained hy the 
Scots. 
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and sedge, became the favorite country of Monks 
and Hermits, where on the hoes and hillocks, 
just safe from the flood waters, they built their 
wooden huts and passed their lonely days in 
sowing and planting, and in prayer, the first 
cultivators of the Fens.^ King Oswiu himself 
going down to the marsh of Medehamstead with 
the son of his old enemy Penda, and, forgetting 
the former hatred of their two houses, there 
joined in founding the Abbey and Borough of 
S. Peter, the beginning of Peterborough. 

So we may be sure that from King Oswiu's 
time — he reigned from 642 to 670 — the religious 
life of what is now the county of Lincoln was 
very closely bound up with that of Northumbria, 
and that the Churchmen of Lindesey *and 
Holland were also stirred with the missionary 
spirit of the north. They would equally share 
the desire to send out men to convert to Christ 
the old Teuton stock on the opposite coast, they 
would receive back again with eager interest the 
tales of the missionaries* work, their successes 
and their failures, and would hear the names of 
those who had gone to join them from among 
their over- the- sea kindred in Frankland. Chief 
among these would be the name "of Wulfram, 
Archbifihop of Sens. 

1 See " Kingsley*^ Hermits." S. Guthlac. 



CHAPTER V. 



Beginning of the Mission to the Frisians. 



T^HE first Englishman into whose heart came 
the high and holy purpose of sending 
spiritual help to the German Fatherland, was a 
young Northumbrian noble of the name of 
Ecgberht. He knew well whence it was that 
his Anglo-Saxon ancestors had come, and that 
they had left behind them in darkness a crowd 
of other tribes of the same stock and language, 
whose image stole upon his imagination, as did 
that of the little Irish children whose plaintive 
voices S. Patrick heard in his dreams, and whose 
visionary appeals decided that Saint to become 
the apostle of their country .^ Early in life Ecg- 
berht had entered the monastic ranks, and forsak- 
ing friends and native land had passed over into 
Ireland, there to pursue more deeply his divine 
studies or to practise greater austerity of life. * 
It was the golden age of the Western Isle. 
At that period the unanimous testimony of 
Christendom conferred upon Ireland the name 

1 See " Montalembert's Life of Ecgberht/* 
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of Isle of Saints, — ** Hibernia insula sanctorum, 
Sanctis et mirabilibus perplurimis sublimiter 
plena habetur." These Saints were almost all 
of them Monks. The Irish monastic houses 
were so famed for their learning, and the instruc- 
tion and hospitality which they freely offered to 
all comers, that English students crowded to 
them, like Modonnoc's bees, in a spirit that 
would not be gainsaid, and in numbers so con- 
siderable as to fill entire fleets. Ireland was at 
this time the fountain head of western monasti- 
cism, and there the young English Monks went 
to drink more deeply of that stream of devotion 
and piety which flowed from Ireland to Scotland, 
and from Scotland to Northumbria, Lindesey 
and Holland. 

In his cell at Melfont, Ecgberht, on recovering 
from a sickness, made a vow to devote his life 
to the conversion of the Frisians. The ship was 
chartered in which he and his companions were 
to sail, when in a vision seen by one of the 
brethren, Ecgberht was forbidden to go. The 
will of God bade him give up the Germanic 
mission and devote himself to the instruction of 

the Monasteries of Columba.^ Ecgberht still 

• 

1 His work was to win over Columba's Monasteries to 
the Roman custom in fixing the Easter festival. This he 
did. He died, Abbot of Hy, Easter day 729. 
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assayed to go, but the ship being cast back on 
shore by a storm, he perceived that the will of 
God was against him. Prevented from going 
himself, Ecgberht now cast about to find some 
one who might fitly be sent in his place as leader 
of the mission. His choice fell upon one of his 
own countrymen, a Northumbrian named Willi- 
brord, who had been brought up in the Monastery 
at Ripon, and had afterwards gone over, like 
Ecgberht himself, to the Irish house at Melfont. 
Yielding to the solicitations of Ecgberht, Willi- 
brord consented to go ; and choosing a band of 
devoted followers, to the number of the Apostles, 
with brave hearts and amid the prayers and 
blessings of Ecgberht, they set sail for Friesland. 
After a prosperous voyage, the little band of 
missionaries landed at Katwick, at the mouth of 
the Rhine. The moment of their arrival was 
very opportune. Pippin of Heerstall, Duke of 
the Franks, had just brought to an end a suc- 
cessful war waged against Rathbod, the Duke 
of the Frisians, whom he had defeated and 
driven back into Nether Friesland. This Duke 
Rathbod, of whom there will be much to say 
farther on, was a most obstinate heathen ; the 
pagan champion of the Frisians ; tjie foe of the 
Franks and of Christendom. He seems to have 
played very much the same part in' those lands. 
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that Penda had lately done in England.^ Willi- 
brord was very graciously received by Pippin, 
who sent him to preach in Hither Friesland, the 
part from which he had just driven Rathbod, 
where in a short time by God's grace he converted 
many from their idolatries to the faith of Christ. 
So successfully did the work of the mission 
progress, that in the year 696 Pippin sent Willi- 
brord to Rome to petition the Pope to appoint a 
Bishop.^ Pope Sergius readily gave his consent, 
and Willibrord himself was consecrated, on 
S. Cecilias' day, under the name of Clemens, 
Archbishop of the Frisians. The seat of the 
Archbishopric was fixed at Utrecht, the town 
which had grown up at the old ford or track, 
the ** Oude-trecht,'* over the Rhine, the ancient 
** Trajectum ad Rhenum," of the Romans. 

Many are the stories told of Bishop Willibrord 
and his Clergy, their courage in preaching, 
their destruction of idols, their mission into 

1 Before this mission, one Wicberht, an Irish Monk, 
had been to preach to Rathbod and the Frisians, but had 
returned without success ; the example of his silent virtue 
among his own countr3rmen at home, says Bede, was far 
more profitable than his preaching. S. Wilfrid preached in 
Friesland when on his way to Rome in 678, beginning the 
work which Willibrord finished. Also Bede. 

S Willibrord had been to Rome before, soon after his 
arrival in Friesland, to obtain relics of the Saints and 
Martyrs to place in his Churches. Bede. 
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Denmark, and to the Islands of Walcheren and 
Heligoland, their conflicts with Rathhod and 
their many attempts to convert him, hut all their 
exhortations failed to persuade the pagan Duke, i 

who would prohahly have put a quick end to ' 

the mission had not the fear of Pippin restrained 
him from violence. 



« 



CHAPTER VI. 



Archbishop WuLFRAM joins the English Mission to 
THE Frisians. 



A RCHBISHOP WULFRAM had only held 
the See of Sens for about thjree years 
when he decided to resign. The tale of Willi- 
brord*s work in Friesland had reached him, and, 
moved by a spirit of admiration for that devoted 
apostle and enthusiasm for his noble enterprise, 
he yearned to join the English missionaries and 
to give himself up to the work of converting 
their common Fatherland. Long and deeply 
did Wulfram brood over his wish, and at last in 
a vision at night he believed he received the 
Divine permission and heard the Divine call, ** I 
send thee, unto the Gentiles, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the" power of Satan unto God, thiat they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them that are sanctified." 

S. Wulfram 's first step was to go and un- 
burden the purpose of his heart to his friend 
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S. Ansbert, then Archbishop of Rouen, but 
whom he knew better as S. WandregisiPs 
successor in the Abbey of Fontenelle. Wul- 
fram, by S. Ansbert*s advice, as soon as he 
had freed himself from the charge of his Arch- 
bishopric, went for a while into retirement at 
Fontenelle, there to strengthen his spirit in 
preparation for his apostltsship by solitude and 
prayer, and through the hallowing influences 
which that sweet home afforded. Presently 
S. Wulfram came forth refreshed and eager for 
the journey, and ready to quit the hospitable 
roof of S. Wandrille. With the consent of their 
Abbot, Hilbert, some of the brethren who were 
ready preachers were to accompany him to assist 
in the mission. 

S. WULFRAM*S DEPARTURE. 

It was in the year 700, — the particular day we 
are not told, though probably long remembered 
in the annals of Fontenelle, — ^that S. Wulfram 
and his little company of Monks set forth from 
the Abbey gate, and wended their way down 
the hill and along the bank of the Seine to the 
fishing village and tiny port of Caudebec. We 
may picture the little procession brought on its 
way by all the brethren from the Abbey, who, 
coming down to the water's side bid God-speed 
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to S. Wulfram, as with full heart and voice they 

chanted the psalm and parting blessing : — 

** Lift up thine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh thy help : 
Thy help cometh even from the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth ; 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, 
He that keepeth thee will not sleep ; 
The Lord himself is thy keeper, 
The Lord is thy defence upon thy right hand ; 
The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil. 
Yea it is even He that shall keep thy soul ; 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in. 
From this time forth for evermore." 

So they accompanied him unto the ship. 

Caudebec,^ one of the most picturesque and 
fairest spots through all the now fair land of 
France, with its long river quay, and double 
avenue of trees, and the quaint old town at the 
head of the deep bend of the river, encircled by 
hills behind, reminds us by its strong Teutonic 
name, that it was some of his own countrymen 
who first built the hamlet from which S. Wul- 
fram sailed. 

THE VOYAGE. — LEGEND OF THE PATEN. 

The ship dropped down the Seine on the ebb- 
ing tide and soon stood out to sea, where a fair 

1 Caudebec, i,e. the cold beck ; where a little stream of 
cold spring water runs into the* Seine. So Fulbeck, the 
foul or muddy beck. 



• 
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wind sped her on her way. One morning, when 
they were oif the Flemish coast, remembering the 
good God who had prospered their voyage and 
the sacred mission on which they were going, 
they lowered sail and cast their anchor, that all 
might join in prayer and praise. When the 
hour of the morning Sacrifice drew on, the 
holy Bishop proceeded to celebrate the Divine 
Mysteries. Like Bishop Sigurd, at Salten-fiord : 

'* To the ship's bow he ascended, 
By his choristers attended, 
Round him were the tapers lighted 
And the sacred incense rose. 

" On the bow stood Bishop Wulfram, 
In his robes as one transfigured, 
And the crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and mist. 

" Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship ; the mas^bell tinkled ; 
Loud the Monks around him chanted, 
Loud he read the Evangelist."! 

But when he came to that part in the office 
where the deacon has to present him with the 
paten, the deacon, who was wiping the paten in 
preparation, let it slip from his fingers and it 
glanced down through a green wave and was 
lost in the sea. Then he uttered a cry of dismay 
for they had no other paten with them in the 

1 From, " Tales of a Wayside Inn." Longfellow. 
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ship, and throwing himself at the feet of the 
Bishop he confessed what had happened. Then 
S, Wulfram after he had kneeled down and 
prayed, turned himself about in the ship's bows 
and b^de the deacon thrust his hand over the 
side into the water toward the place where the 
paten had fallen. This he did, nothing doubting, 
whereupon the paten, rising through the water 
from the bottom of the sea, returned into his 
hand, and the Bishop was enabled to proceed 
with the service. Then the sailors and all who 
were present in the ship fell to praising God 
with very great joy. 



When S. Wulfram returned from Friesland to 
his monastic home at Fontenelle, he gave this 
same paten — "lanx aurea" — to S. Wandrille's 
Abbey, where it was long treasured, together 
with S. Wulfram's chalice and his other sacred 
vessels, and the altar which he carried with him 
when he travelled, the four comers of which 
were consecrated and the centre filled with 
relics.^ 

1 '* Altare quoque consecratum in quatuor angulorum 
locis, et in medio reliquiae continens sanctorum in modum 
clypei, quod, secum dum iter ageret vehere solitus erat." 

This is one of the earliest notices of portable altars — 
altaria portatilia — in the west. Bingham states that they 
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are not mentioned by any author before the time of Bed& 
and Karl the Great. They seem to have been of general 
use in the Friesland mission. Willibrord carried one with, 
him, " supra quod in itinere missarum oblationes deo offerre 
consuevit.** The two Ewald's, martyred during their 
mission to the Saxons in 692, took with them a consecrated, 
slab, — " tabulam altaris vice dedicatam " — to serve as an 
altar. S. Boniface also carried an altar about with him. 
They were in almost all cases made of wood, and were 
incised at each comer with a small cross, and in the centre 
was a small square or shield- shaped hole in which were 
placed and covered in relics of Saints. 



m 



CHAPTER VII. 



S. WULFRAM IN FrIBSLAND. 



^RRIVED in Friesland, Bishop Wulfram 
and his Monks, after greetings with 
Willibrord and the English, went before Duke 
Rathbod, and boldly preached to him the Word 
of God ; maintaining that the Deity is not made 
by the hands of man, carved in wood which may 
be burned in the fire and trodden under foot, but 
is incomprehensible, and invisible to mortal eye, 
omnipotent and eternal, who made the earth and 
sea, and will judge all men in righteousness. 
Rathbod listened to the Bishop's words, and 
allowed the missionaries to remain in his country 
and to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom to his 
subjects. Many of the pagans were thus con- 
verted, but Rathbod himself put ofiF giving 
attention to the matter until a more convenient 
season. 

As S. Wulfram passed thrpugh the land and 
saw it wholly given up to idolatry and to cruel 
sacrifices, his spirit was stirred within him, and 
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he bravely denounced the hideous offerings made 
by the pagans of their own children to the false 
gods. 

According to the custom, which had been 
anciently common among all the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic nations, lots were cast on the 
children of the nobles, and those who were taken 
were heartlessly sacrificed in one or other of the 
two recognised modes. They were either hung 
on a tree or gibbet to Wodin, or else were 
fastened to a post on the shore between tides, 
and left to drown with the rising flood, as an 
offering to Ran, the sea-goddess, to stay her 
from bringing her waves over the low flat land 
and submerging it. But Wulfram preached in 
vain; Duke Rathbod replied to all his remons- 
trances that such were the immemorial customs 
of his country and that he could not or would 
not alter them. 

STORY OF OVON. 

One day, hearing that the lot had fallen on 
a youth named Ovon, who was immediately to 
be hung, S. Wulfram hastened to the spot. It 
was one of the pagan feast days. The gibbet 
was already erected, and a vast crowd was 
gathered round it to feast its eyes on the cruel 
sight. Rathbod himself was present, and with 
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him S. Wulfram pleaded earnestly that the boy's 
life mrght be spared, and that the Duke would 
not allow to be sacrificed to demons those made 
in the image and likeness of God. The Duke 
was on the point of yielding to the Bishop's 
prayer when the crowd shouted out for the 
sacrifice to proceed ; the sacred lot had marked 
out the destined victim and he must die. As 
the Bishop still entreated for Ovon, the pagans 
mockingly cried out " If thy Christ can rescue 
this boy from death, he shall be His servant and 
thine for ever." ** Then let the will of Christ 
be done in this matter," answered the Bishop. 
Thereupon Ovon was placed under the beam, the 
rope was adjusted and he was thrown off. For 
two hours he was left hanging upon the gibbet. 
All this time S. Wulfram remained on his knees 
praying God, that as He had in old time 
delivered his servant Daniel from the jaws of 
the lions, so would he now glorify His Name by 
delivering Ovon from the savage thirst and 
expectation of the pagans, that they might be 
freed from the bands of Satan and be turned 
from their idolatries to the knowledge of the 
truth, that all generations might bless His Holy 
Name. The Bishop had no sooner risen from 
his knees than the rope broke, and the boy fell 
to the ground. S. Wulfram hurried to the spot, 
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and finding life was not yet extinct, he took 
measures for recovering Ovon from the swoon 
into which he was fallen. The Lord heard S. 

Wulfram's prayer and the boy revived. Ovon 
was baptized, and was afterwards sent to 
Fontenelle where he was ordained to the service 
of Christ. He passed all his days in the Abbey, 
striving to walk in imitation of the virtues of 
his master S. Wulfram, and loving to tell the 
tale of the good Bishop's labors among the 
Frisians, indeed it was from Ovon*s lips that 
much of S. Wulfram*8 life was first written. 

STORY OF THE TWO CHILDREN IN THE SEA. 

Bishop Wulfram was present on another 
occasion, when two little children, the sons of a 
widow woman, one seven and the other five 
years of age, were marked out by the lot to be 
drowned in the rising tide. A stake was fixed in 
the sand, in a place where two seas met, to 
which the two boys were fastened. As the 
waves began to creep up and encircle the spot, 
the pagans on the shore kept up a continuous 
shouting to drown the cries of the poor little 
victims, the elder of whom raised his smaller 
brother on his shoulders to save him a little 
longer from the too certain death. Again Wul- 
fram beseeched Rathbod to spare the children. 
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but the stony heart of the Duke knew no pity. 
So S. Wulfram knelt down on the shore and 
prayed to God for the children, for the waves 
were now tumbling all around them and the 
water was up to their chins. Then Rathbod 
cried out to the Bishop, ** See, there are the b5ys 
yonder in the midst of the sea, if your Christ 
can now deliver them from their instant peril. 
He shall be their God and they His servants for 
ever." " Be it according to your word and God*s 
will " answered the Bishop. Then S. Wulfram 
prayed more fervently than he had done before, 
and at that moment the tide turned back, and 
the waters seemed to leave the spot where the 
children stood so that it became as dry land. 
Then S. Wulfram, gathering his skirt about him, 
went down boldly into the sea, trusting in the 
Lord, and crossing over to where the children 
were, he brought them away, one in his right 
arm and the other in his left, and restored them, 
safe and well, to their mother. Then were the 
pagans filled with wonder, and awe and great 
fear fell upon them, for the Saint had seemed to 
walk upon the water and they saw that not even 
were the sandals of his feet wet. 



Such incidents as these, together with the 
example of the daily prayerful life of the Saint, 
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began to work on the minds of the Frisians, 
many of whom in their inmost hearts must 
have sincerely abhorred such cruel customs. 
Numbers now renounced their false gods, and 
accepting the sweet yoke of Christ, were 
baptized by S. Wulfram. Among them was 
the son of Duke Rathbod, who unhappily died 
while still wearing the white robes of the newly 
baptized. 

So the Word of God prospered in Friesland, 
and the holy Bishops Willibrord and Wulfram 
had good hope that they would soon make the 
idolatries and sacrifices to cease in the land. A 
good report too of the success and prospects of 
the mission could be sent back to those who 
anxiously waited for news of their missionaries 
in distant Northumbria and' Francia ; to 
Ecgberht then at lona, but ever present in the 
spirit in Friesland ; to the Burghers of Sens ; 
and to the Monks of Fontenelle. But Rathbod 
still remained the '* incredulus Rathbodus." 

STORY OF RATHBOD'S BAPTISM. 

Rathbod, the pagan Duke, being now come to 
old age though the Hre of his spirit was in no way 
quenched, seeing how the Word of God spread 
among his people and the good hope and joy 
it gave them, began to fear lest he might himself 
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lose in Paradise some of the rewards of the 
blessed. He therefore sent messengers to 
Bishop Wulfram praying that he would meet 
him on a certain day on the banks of the'stream, 
that he might then go down into the water to be 
baptised by him,' for he was now desirous of 
becoming a Christian. Now when they were 
come together, and the holy Bishop had finished 
the catechising, he bade Rathbod go down into 
the stream. This the Duke began to do. But 
when he was gone so far that one leg already 
stood in the water, he suddenly halted, and 
looking back to the Bishop he conjured him to 
tell him what was become of all the Dukes and 
warriors of his nation who had died before him. 
" Tell me," he asked, "are they in that Paradise 
you promise me, or in the hell with which you 
threaten me?" "Be not deceived, my Lord," 
replied the Bishop, ** of a tjruth in the presence 
of God are the number of his elect, but as for 
thy ancestors, the chiefs of the Frisians, who 
have departed this life without baptism, it is 
certain that they have received the sentence of 
damnation ; but those who henceforth believe and 
are baptized, shall enter into the joy of their 
Lord." Thereupon Rathbod drew his foot out 
of the baptismal water and went back, saying, 
** I will go to hell with my ancestors, rather than 
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be in heaven without them ; I will join the 
chiefs of the Frisians wherever they be, rather 
than be in heaven with a parcel of beggars.'* 
For the Bishop had perceived that Rathbod by 
looking back after he had entered the water was 
not yet fit for the kingdom of heaven. Notwith- 
standing he did not cease to strive with him, 
oftentimes waming him and exhorting him to 
repentance and baptism. But Rathbod persisted 
in his obstinacy. 



Probably few will read this story without 
some feeling of sympathy for this stout old 
heathen. We see in his character the unyielding 
spirit of the warrior chief, who all his life long 
had been standing on his frontier, sword in hand, 
defending the dearest traditions of his nation, its 
liberty and its belief, against the absorbing 
power of the Franks. Nor need we hesitate to 
admire the deep attachment of Rathbod to the 
faith of his fathers, one of the most noble and 
most powerful of all religious sentiments. It 
was the oft repeated plea of the Hebrews for the 
protection of Jehovah that they were worshipping 
in the faith of their fathers, anj it was Jehovah's 
claim on their obedience that He was the God of 
their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. There 
.seems to be a firmer and loftier feeling here than 
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in the easily made conversions and perversions 
of other ages. For more than twenty years did 
Duke Rathbod bear with and listen to the preach- 
ing of S. Willibrord and S. Wulfram, but at the 
end of them all he exclaims with King Ag^ppa, 
** With difficulty wilt thou persuade me to be a 
Christian.'' But, be it said, that in their common 
rejection of Christianity the Rontan was guided 
only by interests in this life, the Teuton by his 
hope in eternity. 

There are some more stories about Rathbod 
and the Friesland missionaries, but of less point 
and interest. Rathbod being represented as very 
anxious to hit upon some means whereby he 
might embrace Christianity without forsaking 
his own religion ; the missionaries being equally 
stanch for the simplicity of the Gospel, asserting 
that no man could at the same time serve both 
God and the devil. * 

When at last Rathbod was on his death bed, 
he sent to Utrecht, to S. Willibrord, desiring 
that the Archbishop would come to him, that 
he might consult with him and S. Wulfram 
together concerning their religion, and devise 
means whereby be might become a Christian. 
S. Willibrord, doubting the Duke's sincerity, and 
knowing of no other means how any man might 
become a Christian except by baptism, sent back 
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the messengers with the reply, " That since the 
Duke had scorned the advice of S. Wulfram, his 
own words of counsel were not likely to be of 
any avail ; moreover," he added, ** that very 
night had he seen their Duke in the place of 
darkness bound with chains of fire," Willibrord 
however, more gentle than his words bespoke 
him, prepared to go to Rathbod, but on his way 
he was met by messengers who told him that 
the Duke was dead. His death took place in 
the year 719. 

Apart from their drollery and quaintness, we 
must bear in mind that the value of these legends 
and stories of olden times does not altogether 
depend upon our estimate of their truth or false- 
hood, but on the expression which they give to 
then existing thought and feeling. A story may 
be found on analysis to be true in substance, 
though enveloped, like the oak in ivy, with a 
miraculous aspect, the growth and additions of 
after ages. Another story may be found to be 
itself absolutely false, while the surroundings 
out of which it grew will remain perfectly true. 
So these stories of S. Wulfram, by sea and land, 
and those of Rathbod, the Duke of the Frisians, 
clearly indicate how profound was at that time 
the depth of religious faith, and how boldly and 
fearlessly the great truths of the gospel were 
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preached. There was then no policy of compro- 
mise or expediency, no shrinking before frowning 
princes; the Faith in its full integrity was 
preached of love, but without favor and without 
fear. 

The death of Rathbod, was followed, like that 
of Penda in Mercia, by a general profession of 
Christianity by those over whom he had ruled ; 
great numbers consented to receive the Sacra- 
ment which their chief had refused, by which the 
heart of S. Wulfram was gladdened before his 
retirement from Friesland in the following year. 
Willibrord still continued his labors there, long 
after the departure and death of S. Wulfram. 
The historian Bede writing about 730 says, 
" Willibrord, surnamed Clemens, is still living, 
venerable for his old age, having been Bishop 
thirty-six years." And Alcuin, who wrote his 
life, speaks of his noble appearance, and beautiful 
face, and the cheerfulness he manifested in his 
countenance and conversation. He died in 739, 
and was buried in the Monastery of Echternach. 
There takes place every year the curious pro- 
cession of Jumping Saints — " Springende Heil- 
igen " to S. Willibrord*s shrine. In the suburbs 
of Antwerp, where is a Church dedicated to 
S. Willibrord the Northumbrian, processions of 
grotesque magnificence are annually made in his 
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honor. Thus while S. Wulfram the Frank, is 
honored in England, his companion, S. Willi- 
brord the Englishman, is remembered by our 
beyond-the-sea kin on the Continent. 

After S. Wulfram's departure, the Englishman 
Winfrid came to assist Willibrord, who was very 
anxious that he should succeed him in the See 
of Utrecht. But Winfrid prayed that he might 
be allowed to carry the heavenly message 
another stage into the very heart of the 
old Fatherland, among the Thuringians and 
Hessians. This he did, and became the Apostle 
of the Germans, the founder, and under the 
name of Boniface, the first Archbishop of the 
See of Mainz, the metropolitan See of Germany. 
In his extreme old age having gone on a mission 
into Friesland, into parts where paganism still 
lingered, S. Boniface was basely martyred. An 
Englishman succeeded S. Boniface at Mainz ; 
while Gregory, a Frank, and the companion of 
S. Boniface, succeeded Willibrord in the govern- 
ment of the Church at Utrecht. Thus showing 
the continued friendship between the English 
and Franks, and their close union in mission 
work for the conversion of their common 
Fatherland. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Return of S. Wulfram to Fontenelle. 



A FTER S. Wulfram had labored among the 
Frisians nearly twenty years his health 
failed. Finding that his end was near, he was 
filled with the desire to return to the much-loved 
Monastery on the banks of the Seine, and to 
breathe his last among the brethren in the peace 
of the cloister. Once more did S. Wandrille's 
Abbey open her gates with welcome for Bishop 
Wulfram, and again did the Monks go forth, to 
bring in with thanksgiving to God, their aged 
brother and benefactor. But the song of praise 
was now Wulfram*s ; as he cast in his mind the 
many dangers through which he had been 
brought in the heathen's land, he poured forth 
his heart in David's words — 

**If the Lord himself had not been on our side, now may 

Israel say; 
" If the Lord himself had not been on our side, when men 

rose up against us ; 
"They had swallowed us up quick; when they were so 

wrathfiiUy displeased at us ; 
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** Yea the waters had drowned us, and the stream had gone 
over our heads. 

" But praised be the Lord ; who hath not given us over for 
a prey unto their teeth. 

" Our help hath been in the Name of the Lord, who hath 
made heaven and earth." 

So he returned home again. 
The few days of his life that remained were 
spent by S. Wulfram in prayer, and in instruct- 
ing the younger Monks. With deep sorrow did 
the brethren see his death approaching, for he 
was greatly beloved by all ; kind in speech and 
gentle of heart, generous and liberal, he never 
asked of others what he was not ready to 
undertake himself — ** Id maxim^ commendabat 
omnibus, quia non aliter vivebat quam docebat.'* 
S. Wulfram died in the Abbey of Fontenelle, 
on the 20th March, a.d. 720 ; on which day the 
life and work of the Saint are commemorated by 
the Church. He was buried near S. Wandrille, 
in the Church of S. Paul the Apostle. Nine 
years later however the bodies of the three 
Saints of Fontenelle, Wandrille, Ansbert, and 
Wulfram, were removed from S. Paul's to the 
Church of S. Peter.^ On the day of their trans- 
lation, October 15th, Priests, Monks, Clergy and 
Choir, and a great number of the faithful were 
present, and while hymns of praise were sung 

1 There were formerly five Churches in Fontenelle. 
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the tombs were opened and the bodies of the 
Saints conveyed to S. Peter's, where they were 
buried under the east end of the apse. 

Thus closed the life of S. Wulfram. It may 
be said by some, that, with the exception of 
some passages in the Frisian mission field, it 
was wanting in incident and circumstance. But 
a Saint's life, like a woman's, does not gain by 
being eventful. The battles and victories of a 
soldier of Christ are not all fought or won in 
the eyes of the world. But surely there is in 
S. Wulfram's life that which stirs others to noble 
aims ahd lofty purpose, — unselfish devotion and 
ungrudging self-sacrifice. The mission life and 
the spirit of our fathers still survive among us ; 
where they are keenest the life of S. Wulfram 
will be most revered. His name will ever 
remain very high on the roll of those who have 
preached to the heathen and helped to add new 
nations to the Kingdom of Christ. 

How and in what manner that Kingdom is 
ever gaining and growing, the times of S. Wul- 
fram strikingly illustrate. 

Those who have stodd on the sea shore and 
watched the flow sweeping in over the strand, 
well know that the tide never comes in with a 
straight and even line. It circles, it eddies, in 
streams and currents, it runs round obstructions, 
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here like a river, while yonder it ripples slowly 
over an island of sand. But still the flow is ever 
onward until all i^s submerged. So has been the 
spread of the Gospel. It has flowed on swiftly 
in one direction, it has been retarded for a while 
in another, there has been a strong current here, 
a creeping tide there, but the flow has ever been 
onward, and will be, until the earth has been 
covered with the knowledge of the Lrord, like 
the coming on waters of the rising flood — 
" Sicut aquae maris operientes." The Faith, 
which retired westward before Roman oppression 
and persecution, was driven still farther by the 
barbarian invasions of pagan Goth, and Htm, 
and Angle and Saxon, until it found its only 
sanctuary in the most Western Island. There it 
gathered its strength. Then the returning flow 
broke first on the rugged shores of Scotland, and 
sweeping round by Holy Isle, poured into North- 
umbria and central England, where it met the 
stream coming in by Kent. From England it 
flowed to Friesland, where, joining with that 
which came from Francia, it broke in one wide 
wave over Germany, Saxony and Switzerland. 



CHAPTER IX. 



S. Wandrillb*s Abbey. 



OOME picturesque ruins of S. Wandrille's 
Abbey, the chosen resting place of S. Wul- 
fram, may still be seen, not indeed of the original 
Monastery, for many were the destructions and 
re-buildings, but of its successors. It was 
destroyed by fire in the same century in which 
S. Wulfram died. Pippin the Short re-built it. 
When the pagan Northmen invaded Neustria, it 
was again destroyed, and remained a ruin for a 
century. The Normans re-built the Abbey in 
1033. It was again burnt down in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and nearly one hundred 
years were spent in the re-building. The great 
feature in this last Abbey was a beautiful central 
tower with a magnificent stone spire, finished 
in 133 1 ; but it was allowed to fall into decay, 
and in 1631 it fell and destroyed the Church 
beneath it.^ Among the noted brethren of 

1 The date of the tower and spire at Fontenelle would 
very nearly correspond with the building of the present 
spire of S. Wulfram*8 at Grantham. 
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S. Wandrille, beside S. Wulfram the Apostle of 
Friesland, were Theoderic, son of Hilderic last 
King of the line of the Merovingians, and 
Einhard, historian of Karl the Great, who was 
sometime Abbot. 

s. wulfram's relics. 

It is an uninteresting and profitless task to 
follow the bones of S. Wulfram from place to 
place, and to attempt to reconcile the different 
statements of those who claim to possess them. 
A pestilence breaking out at Rouen in 1053, it 
was thought that the body of the Saint might be 
efficacious to cure the complaint. A body was 
therefore brought from Fontenelle to the Church 
of S. Ouen at * Rouen ; Archbishop Hugh 
preached to the people on the occasion ; many 
miraculous cures were reported ; the pestilence 
was stayed ; and the body carried back t6 Fon- 
tenelle. The Saint however having once left his 
resting place, his return was disputed. Abbeville 
has asserted that from Rouen the body was taken 
there in 1058, and has felt so well assured of her 
claim to its possession, that the two principal 
Churches at Abbeville have long assumed a 
dedication to S. Wulfram. The sacred relics 
are shown there, enclosed in a rich shrine, and 
annually, on the 20th March, religious pro- 

E 
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cessions take place in the Saint's honor.^ Boll- 
andus describes S. Wulfram as '< Bishop of Sens, 
and of Fontenelle and Abbeville." 

When William the Conqueror was raising his 
army for the Conquest of England, the Abbot 
of Fontenelle sent as his contribution twelve 
horsemen, fully equipped, with money for their 
maintenance, who were presented to William by 
Ingulf, one of the Monks. 

Shortly after the Conquest, the Abbot of 
Crowland died, and William remembered Ingulf, 
the consequential little Monk who had brought 
him the horsemen, so he sent for him from 
Fontenelle and gave him the vacant post. 

When Ingulf came over he brought with him 
the arm of S. Wulfram, to help him to govern 
his Monks. So it was maintained that there 
were relics of S. Wulfram at Crowland. 

FESTIVAL OF S. WULFRAM. 

Beda and Ursuardus, and other old Calendars 
and Martyrologies, both Roman and Gallican, 
all fix the day of S. Wulfram's death, March 
20th, as the day of his commemoration. The 
exception is the Calendar of the Sarum Breviary, 
the work of Bishop Osmund in 1085, which 

1 S. B. Gould. 
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names S. Wulfram on October 15th, the day of 
his translation to the Church of S. Peter. Boll- 
andus, Alban Butler, and Baring-Gould following 
the older authorities, all fix the Saint's Festival 
on March 20th. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, gentle reader, if you have followed 
me thus far, and ask why I should write of for- 
gotten S. Wulfram ? I plead, that as it has been 
the work of others to restore his English Church, 
so would I, in and around it, endeavour to restore 
the memory of the Saint himself. What saith 
The Book ? " The righteous," — and of such was 
S. Wulfram, — a Prince of the Church, an Apostle 
to the heathen, a Benefactor of the poor, faithful 
in doctrine and discipline, diligent in prayer and 
in reading of the Holy Scriptures, just and true, 
gentle and merciful, — <* shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.** 
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